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Creating a Studen 
Community Within§ 


a Community 


“You Learn 10 Times as 


Fast as.. 


What is IT? It's a three-letter word that 
anyone can participate in. 

What does IT offer? Fun and convenience 

Do people feel comfortable talking about 
IT? Some yes, some no 

Was IT discussed behind closed ‘Joors 40 
years ago? Who knows? 

Did your parents talk to you about IT 
when you were growing up? Not mine 

Are YOU a participant? I don’t do IT. I 
just write about IT 


ASI, an acronym for Associated Stu- 
dents Inc., is the student government at 
CSUS. It is a cooperative organization that 
students at Sacramento State are part of 
automatically Save ASI President Raner 


Westrup, “Jus? as there is a diverse student 
body here at CSUS, we've got a diverse 
group here in the ASI, and | want to 
encourage everyone to get involved.” ~ 
“ASI combines a lot of imagination, hard 
work, serious experience and fun,” says 
Financial Vice-President Mark Armstrong. 
Education ic more than just sitting in a 
classroom; an education should include 
volunteer, hands-on and internship expe. 
rience, he says. “The way we feel here is that 
when you get involved in student activities 
or club activities or ASI activities, you learn 
ten times as fast as sitting in a classroom.” 
As a public ice, ASI runs programs 
which arethesigned to meet the different 
needs of the students, including the need for 


Drive near the Public Service Building. 
Ongoing and drop-in care for ages from 
infant to eight years. 454-6216. 

CSUS Aquatic Center — Lake 
Natoma, 985-7239 or 454-7158. Recreational 


including typing, check cashing, money 
orders, insurance and tickets. 


. in a Classroom” 


Off-Campus Housing — Student 
Service Center, 104. 454-6787. Listing of 
roommées, apartments, rooms and more 
available to students 

Student Government Office 
Third flor, University Union, 454-6784. ASI 
Headquarters. Offices of ASI officers and 
home for ASi projects such as the student 
teacher evaluation, The Outlook. 


The following abbreviated phone list 
should help to further explore the clubs and 
organizations on campus. 
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Financial Aid Outlook 
Appears Brighter 


Director Alvarez Sees Easier Fund Acquisition 


Following last year’s nightmare of late 
and unfilled student loans, Ralph Alvarez, 
CSUS director of financial aid, foresees an 
easier year for students and lenders alike 

Despite early summer difficulties includ 
ing the state hiring freezv and iast minute fee 
decisions by the board o! trustees and the 
state Legislature, Alvarez said most stu 
dents should have received their loans 


before classes started Monday 

Last year, the spring semester ended 
with some students still awaiting their loans 
for the fall, although Alvarez told the State 
Hornet in a telephone interview two weeks 
ago that all those loans were subsequently 
filled. 

This year, however, Alvarez noted he 
has not had to tace rongressional changes in 


» 


Lines at the Financial Aid office are getting shorter and should stay 


shorter. 


the student loan program forcing loan 
applications to be reprocessed at atime 
when checks should be in the mail 

Additionally, the changes implemented 
by Congress have meant a smaller volume 
of loans to be processed this year because 
fewer students qualify for federal aid 

Even though Congress did not radically 
change loan requirements again this year, 
Alvarez acknowledged his office had fallen 
“two-and-one-half to three months behind in 
getting awards out to students” because of 
“a brand new set of problems” caused by 
the state 

For the ninth time in the past 10 yers, the 
Legisiature failed to meet the constitutional 
deadline for passing a state budget, so the 
trustees were not abie to determine the fee 
structure before July 15 

Alvarez added the state hiring freeze had 
precluded expanding his staff until July 1. 
He said, “On July 1, the people did not just 
appear, nor were they automatically trained 
when they were hired.” 

Alvarez said the financial aid staff was 
“absolutely crippled, crawling on our 
knees,” but he credited them with working 
six and seven day weeks, often putting in 12 
hours a day in order to catch up with the 
backlog. 

Problems could still arise for the student 
oan program because the federal govern- 
ment has yet to determine how much 
money will be made available for the 
remainder of this year, but because the 
lenders have had a year to study the new 
regulations, Alvarez is confident last year’s 
problems will not repeat themselves. 

Many students, Alvarez said, feared last 
year would be the last time they could get 
financial aid, so they applied at the last 
minute, sending a flood of requests to the 
lenders that “broke their backs.” 

Last year’s most severe problems cen- 
tered on First Independent Trust (FIT), a 
Sacramento based lender that was unable 
to keep up with the volume. Much of their 
backlog was turned over to the New York 
based Citicorp, who, according to Alvaraez, 
“turned it around inside a month” alleviating 
the backlog. 


Citicorp remains the largest lender in the 
program. Chase Manhattan Bank, also in | 
New York, is a major lender, too, but no 
longer accepts first-time applications 
Alvarez noted FIT “is still in the baligame 
and supposedly better prepared to handle” 
its assigned volume of loans 

Other major lenders in the program 
include the Bank of America, Wells Fargo 
Bank and First interstate Bank, Alvarez 
said 

He noted that a smaller volume of loan 
applications caused chiefly by a new $30,000 


Fimancial Aid 
director Ralph Alvarez 


maximum family income rule has made it 
simpler to both the lenders and the financial 
aid office to avoid a large backlog this year 

The $30,000 maximum is not an abso 
lute, but rather “a rule of thumb” beyond 
which students must prove need, according 
to Alvarez. 

A student with a family income in excess 
of $40,000 could still get a full loan if he 
showed a need, such as seven children in 
the family, Alvarez expiained. 

Loan volume has also been held down by 
federal reductions in Pel! Grants, Supple- 
mental Educational Opportunity grants, 
College Work-Study grants and cuts in 
other programs passed by Congress last 
year. 


ASI Services Continue to Expand 


The Fall 1982 ASI Officers, Senatorsand Engineering 


Continued from page 2 


The Women’s Resoarce Center 
—Temporary TJJ-5, 454-7388. Resources, 
referrals, workshops an? much more relat: 
ing to women’s issues. 

The Stadent Art Gallery — Room 
110, Art Building, 454-6166. Features the 
works of CSUS’s many talented artists. 

letramerale — Student Activities 


The Chicanite Science Project 
. Temporary TGG-1, 454-6007. A com- 
munity service program in which CSUS 


~ Setudenta gain teaching experience and 


ny 


Group Ul units while helping children learn 
about the sciences. 

The Community Gardens -- South 
end of CSUS by the freeway, 454-7301. 
Grow your own fresh vegetables; tools and 
advice provided. 

The Recycling Ceuter — South end 
of Jed Smith Drive, 454-7301. Recycles 
aluminum, newspaper, glacs. 

The Program Board — Student 
Activities Office, third floor, University 
Union; 454-6595. Excellent productions: 
concerts, films and plays. 

The Mowatain Wolf Co-op — Tem- 
porary TW), 454-6321. The Wolf now includes 
_setvices tormally provides by the bike shop 


| apne ony ae tthcmabaedhne mon 


‘trips and more. 


Union Board Members: 

Executive Officers 

Roger Westrup, President 

Pamela Hegner, Executive Vice President 
Paul Alvarez, Senate Chair 
Arte and Science 

Brooker Brookins 

Dave Dhillon 

Donna Elazar 

Dave Vaughn 


Karl Machschers 
Ahmed Taha 
Undeclared 
Raena Westrup 
St eve Deissner 


Student Representatives on the 


— Uniow Board of Direct ore 


Cris Acevedo 
Health amd Human Servic ex 


fade eee oe 
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Sacramento Replete, 


The Editor's 
Choices 


We're not connoisseurs from the West 
Bank or anything, but we're just c ocky 
enough to believe that the following recom 
mendations will be of assistance to the 
novice partier, or to one not familiar witt 
Sacramento area night life. And to those 
readers who are quite familiar with the clubs 
mentioned below, have another aspirin and 
laugh well at our sorry naivete 


Harry's Bar and Grill offers an 
alternative to the watch-me-play-my-guitar 
while-I-make-suggestive faces music you 
normally find in many rock clubs 

Instead, Harry’s offers a wide spectrum 
of musical entertainment ranging from the 
biues to new wave. If you happen to be a 
blues fan, you would do well to check this 
club’s line-up of bands. Little Charlie and the 
Nightcats, one of the best blues bands 
around, frequents Harry's and puts on a 
show guaranteed to make you shout in the 
streets. Harry’s is, however, always packed. 

Harry's is located at 4th and L Streets. 


For the politically orientea student who 
doesn't mind sharing his barstool with 
medflies, polit, ans, rabble rousers and 
other assorted indigents and panhandlers, 
the capital city offers two outstanding bars 
within walking cisstance of each other. One 
is the newly-moved Torch Club. Relo 
cated at 16th and L street after a generatior 
across the street from the bus depot, Ror 
Texeria’s spot serves up a slice of Sacra 
mento life. Frequented by legislators anc 
lobbyists as well as the downtown crowd, 
the Torch Club is a great place to meet and 
talk, especially about politics, with both the 
famous and infamous. Another is David’s 
Braes Rail. Hidden away in an aging 
building across the street from the state 
Capitol, David's is a favorite spot for 
lawmakers to stop after a late session. 
Occasionally visited by Gov. Brown and his 
vitriolic chief of staff, B. T. Collins, David's 
offers the dark and smokey atmosphere 
that best lends itself to politics. 

Of course there is more than politics to 
the river city. Also on L St. near the bus 
depot, there exists a large gilded door that 
leads to another world. Frank Fat’s may 
have an ordinary atmosphere, but the 
Chinese cuisine is superb. Another aged, 
family business that students can afford. 


Located by the river (and sometimes 
under it), Crawdad’s offers fresh-water 
lobsters, burgers and bands. On the Garden 
Highway off of Interstate 5, Crawdad’s is a 
good place to stop after a day of skiing, or 
just someplace to hang out and get loose. 

Akin to Crawdad’s in ownership soley, 
The Commone Howse offers a superb 
sit-down meal at a reasonable price. Catch 
of the day, pepper steak and other morsels 
grac2 the menu. A well-stocked bar and 
friendly service creates an atmosphere of 
pleasant dining. It’s across from the Guy 
West Bridge on the east side of campus. 

The dark-paneled German-style Tarn 
Verein takes one back to the father land, 
where the beer is hearty and frothy. It 
makes ihose twelve ounce curls an enjoya- 
ble experience. Lunch is avaiisble between 
11:00 and 2:00, with a assortment of sand- 


wiches on the menu to tempt the palate. A 


beer list that portrays the finest rug-sodies in 
the world is balanced with a wine list of 
California’s own. Located at 34th and J 
Street, the Turn Verein is a relaxing bar for 
all the woes of the world 

TGI Fridays has the best potato skins 
in Sacramento and the “fu-fu” drink list is 
quite long. Sometimes the line outside is 
also long. Good food, a nice but loud setting, 
and good, friendly service. Can be expen 
sive, but it’s usually worth it. 


Located at 1910 J Street in Sacramento, 
The Spaghetti Factory offers, what else, 
spaghetti. However, this restaurant offers 
spaghettiso manydifferent ways that 
everyone is sure to be satisfied. 

The best thing about the Spaghetti 
Factory is the price. Most entrees run under 
$5. 

Without a aoubt, the best Mexican food 
in Sacramento is served at Luis’. A glance 
at the decor tells you the food must be good. 
The piace is a dump, replete with paper 
napkins, miniature juke boxes in booths 
with caved in seats, and walls covered with 
pictures of Luis posing with politicians. 
Featuring the best tortillas and hot sauce in 
town, always tender met and lightning-quick’ 
service, this family operation on Alhambra 
Boulevard proves no exception to the rule 
that the best Mexican food is usually found 
in the worst dives. 

Located in Old Sacramento, the Delta 
Queen offers an excellent beef and fish 
menu, efficient service and elegant atmos- 
phere. It’s the perfect place to begin an even- 
ing of romance, especially if you reserve one 
of the alcoves enclosed on two sides by 
drapes. Fantastic prime rib. With wine and 
dessert, the price usually runs about $40 for 
two (Ouch!). 

El Terite in Citrus Heights is alittle out 
of the way but worth the gas. If you can get 
there early enough and find a chair, you're in 
for a nice evening. The drinks aren't bad and 
the bartenders can amaze you with the 
number of drinking tricks they know. The 
appetizers are excellent — | would suggest 
the quesadillas and the guacamole and 
chips. 


Jose's at Fair Oaks Bivd. and Garfield 
Ave. in Carmichael serves good Mexican 
food and offers a nice, casual atmosphere. 
Very clean. Starve yourself before dining 
here because the t huge on some 
dishes. Try the burritos; they're 
excellent. . 


Interior decorating. None. Ambiance 
None. Are you allowed to eat at a slow, 
leisurely pace? Absolutely not. It this the 
best Chinese restaurant in Sacramento? 
Quite possibly. The Mandarin Cuisine, 
located at 1800 Broadway, lacks in many 
areas what the spoiled diner has come to 
expect, but offers authentic dishes which 
guarantee a return visit. The moo shu pork 
is a must. And, yes, it’s cheap 

Kico’s, located at 2324 Arden Way 
{near Bell) is operated by the same family 
that owns Luis’. Any similarity between the 
two is entirely intentional. The decor is 
somewhat updated (no tabletop juke 
boxes), but those black velvet paintings are 
there (thank God some tacky things never 
change). The food is great. The “Luncheon 
Specials” are the best bus's (one entree, 
beds, rice, salad, two flour tortillas and all 
the chips and salsa you can scarf ior about 
$3 including tax). Ignore the menu — ask for 
the Special after 5 p.m. — you'll get it. 


10% 


Actually, I go to Kico’s just for the chi 
and salsa. Similarly, | enjoy the Bull 
Market for the pate and crackers. | mea 
fo'get the salad and all — give me the pat 
Yuah, the place costs a little more than 
hico’s, but it’s good for impressing y: 
dinner date. Try the romantic Steak Dia 
for two. And if you're really into flamb 
follow it up with the classic Cherries Jubile: 
Excellent service is a tradition. You'll find 
them at 815 11th Street (at H) 


Yes Virginia, life exists beyond dow 
town. There are suburbs in Sacrament 
—some people insist the entire city 
suburb, but we know only San Jose ca 
claim that distinction 

The Candlerock Lounge, located «: 
Country Club Lanes on Watt Ave. near | 
Camino Ave., regularly features “Train,” » 
throwback soft-rock band that plays musi 
from the 60's. Candlerock also features a 
Thursday night talent show that draws 
some of the most outrageous acts in town 

Aiso worth a trip are Bitter Creek 
Tavern, 1632 Howe Ave., The Shire Road 
Pub, 5525 Auburn Bivd., and the Show- 
case Lounge, 5809 Auburn Bivd., all o! 
which schedule top local acts including 


‘Steel Breeze, lan Shelter, Secret Service 


and Tight Quarters. Most recently opened 
is the E! Dorado Saloon at the corner 0! 
Fair Oaks Blvd. and Marconi Ave., a 
mammouth four-bar facility which features 
one of the best sound systems in town. 


Last, but not to be forgotten, is the quiet 
dinner for two — on a student budget 
Tosh’s, located along the shore of the 
American River on Madison Ave. at the 
edge of Old Folsom offers outstanding steak, 
seafood and salad. Also of note for its 


STUDENT 
DISCOUNT 


on non sale items 


$< 


ARCHITECTS % ENGINEERS * DRAFTSMEN 


PROFESSIONAL EQUIPMENT 


DRAWING KIT 
19 items — everything you need 
to get started. Just add paper 
and drawing board. Quality 
equipment at sensible prices 
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With Nightime Fare 


seafood menu is The Hamgry Tiger 
restaurant, located on Exposition Blvd 
across from the fair grounds 


Turn of the century ambiance marks the 
best of the Old Sac nightspots. Stained 
glass, Casablanca fans, huge wooden-hand 
carved bars and period furniture are all in 
vogue. The best of the clubs are: Fat City, 
D. O. Millie, and the Firehouse 


Located in Old Sacramento, Fat City 
offers a relaxed atmosphere where people 
can get together without being subjected to 
loud music. 

The service is good and the bar rarely 
gets overcrowded, which aids attempts at 
conversation. Fat City is not the place to go 
if you want to dance on the tables, but it 
does offer a mellow atmosphere if you want 
to get warmed up for bars that let you dance 
on the tables. 


La Riviera 
at 
Watt 
Open 24 hrs! 


The Firehouse in Old Sacramento is 
one of the finest restaurants in town. An 
excellent place to impress a date, if money 1S. 
no object. It’s well worth the cost food 
and service are excellent. This place has the 
mystique. Eat outside on the courtyard if it's 
halfway warm 

One of the most beautiful restaurant 
bars in town is D. G. Mills. Located in Old 
Town, D. O Mills is decorated like a 
turn-of-the century bank. Brass, burgundy 
and foliage dominate. Food is good and 
moderately priced ($8-$11 per entree) but 
the bar is somewhat expensive. Lavish 


One thins must students lack is money 
Therefore, a rundown on some nearby fast 
food “estaurant: seems a proper course of 
action 


McDonald’s on Folsom Boulevard is 
close by. Junk food ‘s served right up until 
11 p.m. Sunday thr ugh Friday and until 
midnight on Saturday. Mun h out to your 
little heart’s content. Tine service at this 
particular quicky-burger palace, however, is 
poor. 


Burger Kimg, also on Folsom Bouie- 
vard, allows you to, ah, have it your way. You 
want extra pickles, extra lettuce, extra 
mustard, extra heartburn? Go straight to 
this well-known greasepit and find paradise. 
Hey, it’s only slightly more expensive than 
the nearby aforementioned McDonald's 


Wendy’s on Fair Oaks Boulevard is 
awesome. Talk about grease! If you like em’ 
big and juicy (hamburgers, that is), this 
place serves ‘em up. 


Coupon 


Good for one 
Free Donut 
or 
Buy any 


(fancies excepted) 


Snaie> aplipiaita mera 


362-6860 | Expires 9-8-82 


Cookie’s 5640 H St. Phone 457-8353. 
Close to campus — you cannot go wrong 
here — I've eaten here dozens of times and 
they simply do not serve bad food. Bu 
are really, really good — and so is everything 
else for that matter. Don’t pass it up. 


Timy’s 1401 Fulton Ave. Phone 482- 
2386. If there was a contest between Tiny’s 
and Cookie’s for best hamburger, the 
outcome would be hotly contested. In fact, 
Tiny’s just might be Cookie'’s in disguise (or 
Ceokie's is Tiny’s . . .) — either way, you'll 
get an excellent hamburger, shake or french 
fries at Tiny’s. Great stuff. 


The Graduate 200 University Avenue. 
Phone 922-0335. If you like KZAP, you'll like 
the Grad. Big and noisy with benches and a 
concrete floor, it’s hardly intimate. They 
serve KZAP-sized burgers — huge — thick 
monsters that'll keep you steady in a heavy 
wind. Lots of fat french fries with the Grad 
Burger — and remember their daily happy 
hour — $1.50 pitchers. Right across the 
bridge, it’s a good study break. 


Bib’s Grabstake 2331 Broadway. 
Phone 452-3424. Bib’s has a hefty reputation 
for good food — there's always a line of 
burger craving customers outside. If you're 
down near Tower Theater or Records, stop 


on m. 
Faeay Awn’s 1023 2nd St., Old Sacra- 


. ponte 441-0505. Wednesday night is 


Burger Madness, a huge burger with 
shovel-loads of fries. Also, the same evening 


. is College Night, with 79¢ well-drinks all 


night long. .D.'s are a must here. 


Tampico Lil’e moved into Steak and 
Ale’s old quarters fifteen months ago to 


indifferen revues. But 2 year later, this 


~ quasi-Mexican restaurant has come into its 


own. The food is tasty, although mellowed 
for the American palate, and the bar is 
Sardine City. $1.50 pitchers of beer on 
Thursday night. Located just east of cam 
pus over the J St.-Fair Oaks bridge. Bring a 
shoehorn 

Why do these hundred-plus folks con- 
tinue to flock aimost nightly to Club 2-Me, 
that dive of dives? Ask not, sir, merely obey. 
Drinxs are cheap, bar stools rare, but, uh, 
atmosphere is unique. It’s located at 4738 J 
St. 


Struggling young comedians from across 
the U.S. come to Laughe Unlimited as 
they begin to forge on the long road to suc- 
cess. Laughs Unlimited recently moved to a 
‘new, expanded location in Old Sacramento, 
where it is within walking distance of many 
fine restaurants. Tickets are $4 on week- 
days, $5 on weekends, and the bill usually 
includes three comedians. The laughs, beer, 

wine, and nachos make this a nice place to 
char diate. 


ihere’s a special area on Broadway 
between 30th and 5th Streets that’s packed 
with hangouts, holes and hotspots. Good 
weather ona warm Sacramento evening 
lure people out of their cars and off their 
couches to the sidewlks of Broadway. The 
landmark Tower Theaters (and drug store 
neon sign), Melarkey’s Bar and Grill (for- 


The Tower Theater on 2508 Land Park 
Drive (16th and Broadway) previews foreign 
films and other high-class films not too far 
from CSUS. The theater is really nice and 


_ festoved; they sell herb tea at the snack bar. 
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Generic Products Rival Name 
Brands, Study Shows 


Findings Show Generics a Viable Alternative 


oe : 


The typical college student subsists on a 
budget that barely stretches trom grocery 
shopping through the weekend. Suddenly 
faced with the chore mom always deait with, 
that of stocking the refrigerator and buying 
toilet paper, one often finds neither the time 
nor the desire to clip coupons. 

Generic products, available in most large 
markets, are an alternative. It’s easy to grab 
no-frills paper towels and toilet paper over 
the high priced national brands, but some 
consumers still hesitate about purchasing 
generic foods. Are generics just as nutri- 
tious as national brands? Are they just as 
tasty? Do they sacrifice quality for lower 
prices and if so, are the savings worth it? 

Generic products first entered the 
market in 1977 and now account for about 
five percent of the products sold in most 
grocery stores. That figure is expected to 
reach 25 percent by the end of the decade. 

The brightly colored packaging of na- 

tional brands may suggest generally higher 
standards of quality, but generic foods are 
subject to the same Food and Drug Admin- 
istration regulations as other foods. No-frills 
foods are approximately equivalent to name 
brands in nutrition, calorie count and basic 
ingredients. 
* “Generic foods are simply surplus 
stock,” explains Ron Hunger, a Sacramento 
Raley’s supermarket manager. “Large 
companies have controlled labels and when 
a product is turned out that they can’t use, 
they package it as generic. 

“Prices are kept low because there is no 
advertising to pay for, no cents-off coupons 
and no salesmen to pay,” Hunger said 
“With national brands, you’re paying more 
for the advertising thai for the product 
itself.” 

As a result of generic manufacturers’ 
cost-cutting practices, green beans may not 
be uniformly cut, or cake mixes may not turn 
out the same every time. But the consumer 
has to decide whether these minor varia- 
tions are more important than the money 
saved. 

For example: 

® Bonnie Hubbard grape jelly, at $1.37 
for 32 ounces, is distributed by tne same 
company and packaged in the same jar as the 
generic brand, which costs $1.15 for 32 
ounces. In our taste test, the flavor was 
identical. The only difference is the label. 


DELUXE 
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saves manufacturers money and the savings are reflected at the market. 


® Generic French fries, at 65 cents for a 
two-pound bag, look less uniform and 
brown more unevenly than Ore-Ida pota- 
toes, which cost $1.35 for the same amount. 
But they tasted just as good and tended to be 
crispier. 

® The Banquet chicken pot pie, at 41 
cents, for eight ounces, and the no-frills 
chicken pot pie, priced at 3/? cents for eight 
ounces, were both short on chicken and 
vegetables, but the no-frills pie was tastier 
with a flakier, more flavorful crust. 

® Golden Grain macaroni and cheese, at 
49 cents for a seven ounce box, contained 
more cheese and fewer calories than the 
genev:< brand, priced at 27 cents for seven 
ounces. The generic brand lacked any real 
cheese taste. 

® Bonnie Hubbard tea bags, at $1.97 for 
100 bags, brewed up a quality cup of tea just 


If you’re looking to escape the city 
with new friends, give us a call — 


||” | HERING 


weve 


MOUNTAIN 
WOLF CO-OP 
454-6321 


as the no-frills tea bags did for $1.15 for 100 
bags. 
@ The generic fudge brownie mix, at 
$1.05 for a 22-ounce box, produced a chewy, 
flavorful fudgy brownie. The Pillsbury fudge 
brownie mix, at $1.61, called for added oil 
and was less fudgy and more cake-like. 

®@ Armour lunchmeat, at $1.39 for a 12- 
ounce can, had a better consistency than 
the generic brand priced at $1.19. The 
no-frills meat was a bit more spicy. Both 
cooked down a lot, but they tasted about 
the same. 

© Generic bacon, at $1.19, was hard to 
separate, fatty and fried up limp compared 
to Oscar Meyer bacon, priced at $2.49. The 
national-brand bacon proved to be more 
lean and crisp. 

® Dole pineapple, at 88 cents for a 20- 
ounce can, contained the same uniformly 


cut pineapple chunks as the no-frills brand, 
priced at 59 cents acan, but the no-frills was 
a little sweeter. Both have no added sugar 

© There was no difference in taste or 
texture between the Quaker quick oats, at 
$1.79 for 42 ounces, and the generic quick 
oats, at $1.43 for the same amount. 

In our price comparison between 45 
different nationa! brand products and 
generic label products available, in this case, 
at Raley’s markets, the national brands 
totaled $87.19 compared to a total of $54.42 
for the generics. The savings of $32.77, 
combined with our finding that most gener. 
ics are equal in quality to national brands, 
shows that it’s worth taking a second look 
down the generic aisle. 

We thank Raley’s Superstores for donat- 
ing the generic labels for these price and 
taste comparisons. 
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intramural Program Prepares 
for Another Year of Activities 


Flag Football, 3-on-3 Basketball to Begin in September 


Are you one of those athletes who 
could've been a star if not for the short- 
sightedness of coaches and an endless 
string of bad breaks (like the presence of 
better players)? 

Yet you're still eager to occasionally 
unleash your prodigious talents, right? 

Or maybe you never dreamed of gaining 
sporting greatness and the money, adula- 
tion and moronic nicknames it brings. 
Honest self-appraisal long ago led you to 
forsake rigorous training for assorted vices. 
But the competitive embers still glow red. 
Righi? 

Maybe you are a star. A varsity player. 
But in your spare time you like to descend 
and whip up on clods, show ‘em how it’s 
done. 

One program fits all 

An average of 8,000 students participate 
in CSUS intramurals every year, according 
to intramural director Lloyd Crable. The 
program offers organized competition in 10 
team and individual sports 

The fall semester schedule features 
league play in flag football, volleyball and 
3-on-3 basketball. In addition, individual 
tournaments will be held for racquetball, 
tennis, handball and badminton players 

In the spring, students who muster the 
time and energy to abandon their books 
(and beer?) for a while can experience a 
wider range of intramural activities. The 
spring team sport schedule includes league 
competition in Sull-team and 3-un-3 basket- 
ball, frisbee, soccer, softball and volleyball. 
Tournaments in the individual sports will 
again be heid. 

The program is open to all currently 
enrolled undergraduate and graduate stu- 
denis. Faculty and staff may also parti- 
cipate. Just think: a game against one’s 
professors could provide an opportunity to 
avenge the tortures they so blithely admin- 
ister 5 
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reserved aaiy. And for those with amphi 
bian tendencies, CSUS possesses two 
swimming pools available for recreational 
purposes. Open swim hours usually are 
weekdays from 5-7 p.m. 


To register for intramural competition, 
students must obtain an entry form at the 
intramural office, located on the third floor 
of the University Union. Completed entry 
blanks should be returned to the office. 


Leagues are filled on a first-come, first- 
served basis, so promptness is imperative. 
Individuals without team affiliations should 
come by the intramural office where the 
staff will help you find a team to join. 


CSUS also offers facilities for open 
recreational activities. On Sinclair Road, 
north of the Music Building, you'll find 14 
outdoor tennis courts, available to all 
students on a first-come, first-served basis. 
Bring your own equipment. 

Recreational basketball, badminton and 
volleyball can be played regularly each week 
in the men's and women’s gyms. Seven 
covered handball-racquetball courts, 
located south of the men’s gym, can be 


Health Center Prepared 


For information concerning intramural 
team entry deadlines and other details on 
the intramural-recreation program, check 
the State Hornet, gym bulletin boards, or 
call the intramural office at 454-6595. 


for September Onslaught 


48 Full-Timers Brace for School 


Scenario for emergency first-aid: that 
bountiful blonde you've been eyeing has 
asked you — you — for a sheet of binder 
paper. As you nervously struggle with the 
denim notebook you've had since eighth 
grade, the rusted rings snap shut on your 
finger. “Gross me out! Gag me with a 
spoon!” the BB exclaims as a geyser of 
corpuscles erupts. “Is there a doctor on 
campus?” you exclaim. 

And, of course, there is. The Student 
Health Center, located on Judah Way near 
the front of campus, has a full time, 48 


Open Mondays, Wednesdays and Thurs- 
days 8 a.m.-4:45 p.m. and Tuesdays-Fridays 
9a.m.-4:45 p.m., the Student Health Center 
provides emergency first aid as well as gen- 
eral medical care. Medical services include 
both drop-in and appointment clinics, a 


Specialized physician 
able for problems in the areas of dermatol- 
and orthopedics. 

Birth control education and services are 
available through the Women's Clinic te 
both men and women. information, testing 
and counseling regarding family 
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A full psychological seivices staff resides 
at the SHC to offer counseling for interper- 
sonal relationship systems failure (“break- 
ups”), family problems and other stress 
situtions 


The center is funded from the Student 
Service Fee; therefore, basic medical care is 
performed at no additional cost to the 
student. There are charges, however, for 
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ent ny on 
semester include nutritional 
“wellness” clinic concentrating on préventa, 





Campus Radio Prepares 


For Another Season 


Increased Power, Expanded Programming 
to Highlight KXPR’s Third Year 


Since April 2, 1979, when KXPR FM 89 
received its license, CSUS students and 
faculty and citizens in the Sacramento area 
have been able to enjoy classical and jazz 
music from a station on campus 

Although the station has not existed for 
long, KXPR has been growing in staff as well 
as in listenership. When cable FM radio 
comes to Sacramento, KXPR plans to 
expand even more. The station plans to 
have three cable radio channels. One will be 
a 24-hour classical music channel, another a 
24-hour jazz music channe! and the third a 
24-hour news and public affairs service 

KXPR presently has 23 kilowatts of 
effective radiated power, but they hope to 
get a powerband boost up to 50 kilowatts 
when they move their transmitter from the 
present site at Walnut Grove to north 
Sacramento near Rio Linda in November 

This fall KXPR will continue to broadcast 
classical music and jazz as well as news and 
public affairs programming. A member of 
National Public Radio, KXPR will air their 
mainstay news magazines: “All Things 
Considered” every night at 5 p.m.. and the 


Picture yourself sunning on the beaches 
of Hawaii, staring through the London driz 
zle at Big Ben, or sipping coffee in a sidewalk 
cafe in Paris. Sound impossible? With the 


newly established University Travel on the | 


CSUS campus, all this is possible, as well as 
bus trips to Tahoe or even North Highlands. 

University Travel, a branch office of 
Giselle’s Travel, Inc., opened August 27. 
The agency, located on the first floor of the 
University Union, offers several forms of 
travel to faculty, staff and students at prices 
they claim are the lowest in the Sacramento 
area. The idea was the creation of Asso- 
ciated Students, Inc. and was brought to- 
gether under the direction of Steve Berlin, 
ASI Executive Director. 

Cynthia Clark, Corporate Sales Mar- 
ager for Giselle’s said the office will be 
known only as University Travel to emphas- 
ize that the office means to be an active 
agency on Campus. 

“We will be active on campus, doing 
presentations and offering to educate stu- 
dents and faculty about travel. We are here 
as a convenience for the CSUS community 
and to offer cost-effective services tnat uni- 
versity faculty, students and staff can take 
advantage of,” Clark said. 

Clark said that Travel will be 
able to handle all travel from making 
sirline, hote) and rental car reservations to 
‘making suve that customers get the best 
sighfseeing tours available. Not only wal the 

agency handle making arrangements for 
ccaalivn tad hey line Uchaedioar 
cial travel arrangements for faculty and stu- 
dents that attend conventions and semi 
ars, she said. 


Prerecorded and cable 
programming will make 
up a large portion of 
KXPR’s 1982-83 schedule. 


ASI, Giselle’s Open 
Campus Travel Bureau 


“We are available to any group on cam 
pus that needs to get from point A to point 
B, whether it’s one person or a group of 50,” 
Clark said. “We have access to all forms of 
travel, and have the staff and the resources 
to get our clients the lowest possible price. 


We are here to save our clients both money 
and time,” Clark said. 


University Travel opened with a staff of 
two, a number that will expand as the busi- 
ness grows. Clark stressed that the agency 
will be able to handle any travel need and will 
also provide services to help clients decide 
where they want to go for vacations and 
trips. 


“It's to (customers’) advantage to come 
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cal “Sacramento Spectrum,” which } 


been recognized nationally by the Corp: 
tion for Public Broadcasting, every Sur 
mgnt at 6 p.n 

Also returnina is “A Pr 


panion.” This weekly two hour show, wi 


eine Home ( 
airs every Saturday at 6 p.m., introduced 
oncept in radio. Announced | 
1 Keillor, this pre 


new « 
Garrisor gram of music 4 
dialogue has built up a cult following all ov 
America. “Jazz Internationals” airs eve: 
week might at 10 p 
Vercelli. And radcasting u 
again be almost completely devoted ! 


m. with announcer Gar 
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New programming for the fal] include 
the series “Festival of New Americ 
Music.” Recorded on campus last No 
ember, this series captures some of the hh 
points of the festival. Performers such a 
Bradford Gowen, the Kronos Quartet, th: 
New York New Music Ensemble and Gr: 
gory Fulkerson will be featured 

Future plans for KXPR’s format may 
include “The Empire Strikes Back,” th« 
radio version of the “Star Wars” seque! 


Long-Sought Service Opens in Student Union 


to the office long before (they) get ready to 
take a trip and to let us help decide where 
. .togo. We have certified, trained counse 
lors to help (customers) decide what kind of 
vacation is best suited for (their) needs and 
likes,” Clark said. 
Giselle’s Travel has been in the Sacra 
mento area for 23 years and is still operated 
by the original owners. 


Bike Shop Merges wnt Mountain Wolf 


The summer has brought many changes 
to the CSUS campus. From fee hikes to 
departmental moves, many areas have been 
affected, including two Associated Students, 
Inc. programs. The Mountain Wolf Co-op 

and. the ASI Bike Shop have merged and 
now offer one program fer outdoor recrea- 


fortes Stveinin Wiel Cong ant inertoas 
for the bike shop. Combining the two servi- 
ces will increase traffic and therefore, sales. 

With a staff of six, the Mountain Wolf 
offers quick and relatively inexpensive ser- 
vice on skis, bikes, Tyrolia brand bindings 
and backpacking gear. Bikes can be tuned 
up in one day but massive overhauls take 
longer. One can rent skis, boots, and poles 
for a three-day weekenr tor $10 or a cne-day | 


setrtoor with the busy Dave Petersen 
pe. maeess and Brace MacFartand 





